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THE COLLECTOR 



ST. LOUIS'S PRIVATE GALLERIES 



SA. COALE, JR., has at his residence, in Vandeventer Place, 
• perhaps the largest, and certainly one of the very best, col- 
lections in the city. Mr. Coale is Director of the Art Department 
of the Exposition, and is entirely devoted to art. He gives his 
time almost exclusively to it, and his money also goes very freely 
towards the acquisition of gems. The consequence is he is at the 
head of the list, and his name is indissolubly connected with the 
art history of St. Louis. 

The collection of Mr. Daniel Catlin is not only one of the 
choicest in the city, but compares favorably with any private gall- 
ery in the United States. Mr. Catlin has exercised rare judgment 
in making his selections, and without exception his pictures are 
characteristic interpretations by the best and most famous artists. 
They are enshrined in a beautiful gallery and everything in con- 
nection with the display is on a magnificent scale. Mr. Catlin 
spares neither pains nor expense in his pursuit of works by the 
masters, and altogether he is a most liberal patron of art. 

A thoroughly individual collection is that of Mr. J. G. Chapman, 
whose residence on Locust street contains probably the finest lot 
of English masterpieces to be found west of the Alleghany Mount- 
ains. The little gallery contains some of the best works of Vicat 



Cole, Briton Riviere, Sir Frederick Leighton, J. M. W. Turner, 
E. W. Cook, the famous marine painter, and other Royal Acad- 
emicians. There are also four superb paintings by G. H. Boughton. 

Colonel George E. Leighton is the possessor of an enviable col- 
lection of paintings. He is the owner of one of the finest Jules 
Dupre's in America. Among the other celebrated masters repre- 
sented at their very best in this collection are Cormon, Max, 
Bouguereau, Ziem, Rousseau, etc. 

Mr. John W. Kauffman possesses a collection of paintings which 
include a famous Gabriel Max, a fine Vibert and a Dupre, of his 
last and best period 

Mr. John A. Scudder has in his collection, works of their best 
style by Lefebvre, Boldini, Alvarez, Meyer von Bremen, Bertrand 
and others of this class. 

Mr. John J. O'Fallon has numerous high-class paintings. His 
Bouguereau is a masterpiece, and is not dishonored by the com- 
panionship of pictures by Vibert, Dehass, Jacquet, Verboeckhoven, 
Moreau and other modern masters. 

Among other gentlemen who own collections are Messrs. 
Charles Parsons, A. Deane Cooper, Charles D. McLure, Samuel 
Cupples, M. Rumsey, Charles Clark and F. L. Ridgley. 



BABBLE OF THE BOULEVARD 



(Special Correspondence of The Collector) 



EVER since the incarceration of Guy de Maupassant in a private 
insane asylum, and the revelation of the deplorable condition 
into which the young man has fallen, the chroniquers of the press have 
been jogging their memory to find precedents. Though the Republic 
of Letters happily records few such cases as that of the author of 
" Bel Ami," it has not been wanting of subjects whose writings, if not 
their actions, bordered upon the brink of insanity. Here, at least, 
are a few of them: 

The Marquis de Sade, one of the most erotic romancers of the 
eighteenth century, libertine, roue, genius and murderer. Author of 
"Justine, ou les Malheurs de la Vertue," "Juliette, ou les Prosperites 
du Vice," "Les Crimes de l'Amour," and a dozen other facetious 
novels. Deserted his wife and ravished her sister. A brute for 
brutality's sake. His works sought for in the original by every 
French bibliophile. Died at Charenton. 

Savinien Cyrano de Bergerac. Soldier, duellist and debauche. 
Wounded in battle, he devoted himself to letters and threw into his writ- 
ings an originality and extravagance seldom found elsewhere. Play- 
wright, producing tragedy and comedy alike. Moliere stole several 
scenes and a quantity of dialogue for his " Fourberies de Scapin " 
from Bergerac's " Pendant Joue." Jules Verne is indebted to him 
for his " Trip to the Moon." Voltaire is authority for the assertion 
that he died insane. 

Restif de la Bretonne. Romancer, polemic and bad writer. Ac- 
cording to his own statement was the most celebrated litterateur of 
his time. Being a compositor by profession, several of his works 
were set up directly from the case. So industrious was he that at the 
time of his death no less than 1,632 novels, stories, squibs, pamphlets 
and brochures bore his name or pseudonym on their title page. His 
works have been published in 200 volumes, and comprise studies in 
political economy, theses on education and philosophy, customs and 
manners, bon-mots and tales. 

Soubira, a crazy notary of Cahors. Like many other demented 
people, his mania was directed almost entirely to certain numbers. 
Three sixes in combination occupied him most. He had printed and 
published a score or more of books in which these characters figure on 
almost every page. 

Querard, one of the most reliable of French biographers, does not 
hesitate to class amid those whose intellectual faculties have 
been deranged the historian Michelet, successor of Guizot at the 
Sorbonne. He was, it is said, afflicted with erotomania, a malady 
which was doubly aggravated by the approach of old age. His 
volume " De L'Amour" contains everything but the suggestive illus- 
trations that appear to be wanting. His latter historical works, in 
which he sees nothing athwart the ages but vice and infamy, and his 
bizarre and pointless dithyrambics, all seem to indicate an unbalanced 
brain. 

Baudelaire, the greater part of whose verses are the morbid visions 
of a disordered imagination, owed the lamentable condition into 
which he sank some time before dissolution to a too liberal indul- 
gence in what Alfred de Musset called the "green muse," and the 
sickening fumes of the opium bowl. He remained for months repeat- 
ing a single word. 

Cecile, a dramatic author, in attempting to depict the folly of Tasso 
in blank verse, became crazed and died at Charenton. 

Add to these Gerard de Nerval, Jerome Cardan and William Blake, 
and the list approaches completion. 



"I cannot conceive," once observed Charles Nodier, "of a more 
interesting volume than a Bibliography of Fools. Eccentric books, 
written by more eccentric beings, have struggled for recognition since 
printing became an art. No literary epoch is wanting of examples of 
these curious products of mental aberration. Their collection would 
form a capital library, and he who should compile a catalogue of the 
same would do an inestimable service." What Nodier scarcely sug- 
gested a Belgian diplomat, Octave Delepierre, partially achieved. 
Gustave Brunet, availing himself of the greater part of Delepierre's 
material, has written some instructive pages on the subject. But as 
yet the reading public awaits the more exhaustive treatise. Who will 
devote themselves to the task ? Messrs Henri Harisse, George P. 
Philes, George Moore, Dr. Garnet, W. C. Hazlitt and the Due d' 
Aumale are still in active service. 

* * * 

The fourteenth, and probably the best, annual exhibition of the 
Societc d' Aquarellistes Francais has been inaugurated at the Petit 
Gallery. The exhibit, as a whole, is far above the average. Detaille 
sends a praiseworthy reproduction of a painting in oil exposed to 
view a year ago, and entitled "The Charge," together with a portrait 
sketch of General Appert mounted upon his favorite horse. "La 
Barriere du Champ," a paysage of the Troyon type, and " Le Mar- 
chand de Poulets," a study of genre, are two interesting water colors 
from the brush of Emile Adan. Lucien Gross has but one exhibit, a 
scene in a market place, a good subject well handled and indicative 
of study. The marine encounter between the French frigate Vengeur 
and the British man-of-war Brunswick, a realistic composition by 
Bourgain, occupies an important place on the tastefully arranged 
wall. The picture is effective, full of movement, action and detail. 
The magnificently carved and decorated hulks are in fierce engage- 
ment, and although the French vessel is rapidly sinking, her sailors 
are selling their lives dearly, returning, until the waves shall have 
engulfed their ship, the deadly fire of the enemy. With the exception 
of a reduced replica of " 1807," by the late J. L. E. Meissonier, 
Monsieur Bourgain's painting is the most attractive item in the cata- 
logue. Eugene Lambert, a painter of animals, is represented by 
several studies of long-haired, long-whiskered and green-eyed cats. 
Two separate figure pieces, very much in the paternal finish, are sent, 
by Charles Meissonier. Six paintings from the studio of the Baronne 
de Rothschild merit attention. Madeleine Lemaire has a delightful 
bit of woodland. We should admire it even more did we not feel the 
loss of her figures and interiors. Vibert is never weary of painting 
red-robed cardinals. Jeanniot, Rochegrosse, Clairin, de Penne, 
Monvel and others are represented. 

# * # 

Among the more recently announced deaths, says Le Figaro, is 
that of M. Eugene de Thiac, known as the last surviving lover of 
Marie Antoinette, and who had devoted his fortune to the cult of the 
unfortunate queen. His salon was a sort of chapel dedicated to her 
memory, and filled with a number of valuable objects formerly the 
personal property of the royal prisoner of the Temple. 

While it is probable that the unfortunate consort of Louis XVI has 
still a number of lovers, who, in a certain sense, are quite as devoted 
to the memory of the ill-fated queen as was ever Monsieur de Thiac. 



